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/LATE NEWS 
Action 


Action on the 70-group Air 
Force Bill appears imminent ac- 
cording to sources within the 
Armed Services Committee who 
foresee it reaching the floor of 
the House the second week in 
March barring unforeseen de-| 
lays in the Rules Committee 
where it is now awaiting consid- | 
2ration. 


Named 


Representative Lindley Beck- | 
worth (D., Tex.) has been| 
named as chairman of the House | 
Interstate and Foreign Com-| 
merce Committee subcommittee | 
m Transportation, which sup-| 
jlants the former subcommittee | 
on aviation and will handle avi-| 
ition legislation of the 81st | 
Congress. 











Intervention 

Orders which broaden the 
North Atlantic Route Transfer | 
Sase (AOA-PAA merger) were | 
ssued by the CAB on February | 
17 permitting 200 employees of 
AOA to intervene. 





Senate Support for 
Bill S.-8 Grows 


Seattle’s recent non-scheduled 
| air tragedy that cost eleven va- 
cationing Yale students and three 
crewmen their lives on January 
2, 1949, has brought increased 
| senatorial sentiment and support 
| for reactivation of the Indepen- 
dent Air Safety Board. 

Senator Warren D. Magnuson 
(D., Wash.) said he would join 
forces with Senator Pat McCar- 
ran (D., Nev.) to press for early 
enactment of Bill S.-8, which 
would recreate the Independent 
Air Safety Board. The Bill was 
introduced by Senator McCar- 
ran, an expert an aviation legis- 
lation, on January 5. 

In announcing his support of 
the bill, Senator. Magnuson laud- 
ed the record of the old Inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board during 
its brief existence from August 
22, 1938, to June 30, 1940. Dur- 
ing this period, not a single 
accident or fatality occurred on 





the nation’s air line networks. 











” Met once, but twice, 


= Lack Wearing Thin warnings have provided an 


“alert” to one of the most serious of new aviation hazards—the ever- 
increasing danger of midair collisions. The first lucky warning, lucky 


in the sense that no one was killed, occurred on December 19, 1946, | 
when a Universal Airlines nonscheduled DC-3 rammed an EAL DC-4 | 
near Washington, D. C.; the most recent one happened when a small | 
private plane tore its way into a London-bound PAA Constellation over | 
Long Island on January 30. The plane-cluttered skies in the vicinity | 
of our larger metropolitan airports, crowded to capacity and even | 


beyond with all types of private and commercial aircraft, are rapidly 
making the odds in favor of this type of accident greater and greater. 
This twice-used luck, like an overstretched rubber band, is some day 
bound to snap—quite conceivably in a disastrous crash between a 
couple of 60-passenger air liners. Air Traffic Control is only partial 
protection against this type of accident. Pictured here is the badly- 
damaged PAA plane involved in the January 30 episode after it made 


|an emergency landing at Mitchell Field and deposited its 30 badly 


shaken and visibly scared passengers. The pilots—Captain George F. 
Knuth (left) and copilot Malcolm Wade—are shown in inset. 
a lot of pilot skill to bring the crippled plane to the ground without | 


mishap, but luck, and luck only, confined to a split second and a matter | 
of a few feet, left the skillful hands of the pilots alive to exercise that | 
| life saving skill. 


lucky | 








It took | 








—INS Photo ® 


THE “HAYLIET" 


With “Operation Vittles” go- 
ing full steam overseas, the U. 8S. 
Air Force last month resorted to 
the same technique to avert a 
domestic calamity at home when 
record blizzards swept the west- 
ern states. Countless blizzard- 
bound cattle that would other- 
wise have perished from starva- 
tion were saved by “Operation 
Airlift’. Above, baled hay is 
kicked overboard from the doors 
of a C-82 “Flying Box Car” to 
stranded cattle shown at right 
wandering about in snow-cov- 
ered desert, part of 36 tons de- 
livered in first day. 








100,000th 


On NAL, Still the’ 
Same Old Routine 


Although the the National Air-| 
lines strike was terminated a full 
three months ago, it has meant 
no surcease in work for Head- 
quarters with activities relating 
to the strike and its ending still 
continuing at a fast pace—al- 
most as fast a one as while the 
strike was actually in progress. 


A Most Logical 
Place to Start 


RECENTLY CONSIDERABLE AT- 
TENTION HAS BEEN FOCUSED ON 
THE Civit AERONAUTICS BOARD 
“Economic Poricy STATEMENT 
For 1949” IssuED ON FEBRUARY 
25. IT Is DESIGNED, THE CAB 
SAID, TO ECONOMICALLY STABILIZE 
THE FAR-IN-THE-RED AIR LINES 
AND GET THEM BACK ON THEIR 
FEET. IN THE LIGHT OF THE FORE- 
GOING, IT IS NOTHING SHORT OF 
AMAZING TO NOTE THAT NATIONAL 
AIRLINES EMPLOYED 125 PILors 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NAL 
STRIKE ON FEBRUARY 3, 1948, AND 
NOW, ACCORDING TO A LATE SEN- 
IORITY LIST, EMPLOYS 287 WITH 
NO SIGNIFICANT EXPANSION OF OP- 
ERATIONS OR EQUIPMENT. THE 
DIFFERENCE, BY SIMPLE ARITH- 
METIC, IS 152 PILOTS MAKING UP 
A MORE THAN DOUBLED PILOT PAY- 
ROLL. WHO IS PAYING THIS BILL? 
SURELY A PART OF IT COMES FROM 
CAB-AUTHORIZED EXPENDITURES 
OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY. WOULDN’T 
THIS BE A GOOD PLACE TO START 
THE CAB’s PROPOSED ECONOMIC 
OVERHAULING? THE ANSWER, 
MOST EMPHATICALLY, IS YES. 





—Acme Photo 


The on-the-beam near-miracle of 
the Allied Berlin Airlift is probably 
turning the face of Uncle Joe as red 
as his off-the-beam doctrines. Despite 
weather that sometimes hung as 
nome | as the Soviet’s “iron curtain”, 
|the Western Allied Airlift flew its 
100,000th cargo plane into Berlin on 
the 189th day of operations. 











A large part of Headquarters’ 
time, particularly that of Presi- 
dent Behncke, has been devoted 
to matters relating to returning | , 
the regular National pilots to 


_ (Continued on Page 6, Col. yp 


If War Were to Come Again, 
‘An Encore Role for Air Line Pilots 


|lots found themselves cast over- 
When the Japs slithered) night into the roles of modern- 
| stealthily without warning from| day minute men. 


calm Pacific skies to put the| Despite the fact that our mili- 


stamp of infamy on Pearl Har-| ia tablish t is toda 
bor and December 7, 1941, the cary Sf eateeaes © toner 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


bulk of the nation’s air line pi-| 
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‘By HARRY G. HOYT 


| News Reporter for Council No. 
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LISTEN, LOOK, AND STOP 


Within the past month there has been much chest-thumping ado 
about eliminating certain air lines, all part and parcel of a program 
apprehensively regarded by many as economy hocus-pocus. 

But before we get all excited and well nigh mesmerized by any 
witch-hunting, crystal-gazing, drum-beating, overnight panaceas, we 
should take a look around for the danger signals so common to every 
quickie or saucers-in-the-sky gimmick. 

The show has been a pretty good one, replete with the contagious 
fanfare of public prancing, big blaring headlines and all. That, how- 
ever, doesn't mean that we should climb on the bandwagon with an 
obligatory attitude like the majority of the audience that used to stop 
to listen to the Indian show “‘come-on” of the backroads patent medicine 
salesman peddling “Dr. Chillblain’s wonderful, it-cures-everybody-of- 
everything, magic elixir’. About half of the audience bought the medi- 
cine — because their conscience bothered them. They felt they owed 
the spieler the price of the bottle for the show he put on, fully aware 
that even if the gurgling bottle’s contents was only a few worthless 
ounces of bitter herb tea, it was bound to be no more expensive than a 
similar, and probably not as good show, in the Downtown Honky Tonk. 

Before we so-called moderns, who look down our noses at the 
naivete of the medicine man’s patrons, start buying some magic form- 
ula at the price of tearing up our vital-to-national-and-international- 
commerce-and-indispensible-to-National-Defense air lines, we'd better 
uncork the bottle and see what’s inside. Who built the air lines? The 
people of this country, of course,and all of the Congresses from the 63rd 
Congress in 1919 right up to the present time, built them. There have 
been mistakes and there is no denial some have been costly. But what 
has ever been developed without mistakes and what worthwhile has not 
exacted a price? The answer is nothing. 

Costliness in dollars and cents is one thing; true value in National 
Defense and preparedness, that amortizes dollars and cents cost in one 
sudden moment of emergency, is something entirely different. In the 
cold, gray light of harsh reality, what did we find when Hitler’s hordes 
were about to have beach parties all up and down the East Coast? 
REMEMBER? IF YOU DON’T YOUR MEMORY IS A VERY SHORT 
OR VERY CALLOUSED ONE. The author of this editorial remembers; 
and remembers well. 
report was flashed through town like a high voltage electric shock: 
“German submarines off coast launching aircraft”. Cost? That day no 
brice tag was too high; security at any figure was a snap-it-up-quick 

argain. 

It was as sudden as all that—no warning, no time to mull over past 
mistakes. And who was ready to go? The answer is few, except 
the air lines—and they did go as the minute men of World War II to 
again prove the truth of logistic-minded General Forrest’s battle-win- 
ning formula, “Get there fustest with the mostest”. Luckily, we had at 
least made our down payment in the prewar years. 

The air line pilots blazed trails to all the strategic points around 

















He will never forget a day in Boston when the | 





| 
| 


the world that later were the now-famed beach heads of our victories. | 


The. following appeared in the AIR LINE PILOT shortly before 
World War II: “A maximum degree of air safety is paramount to the 
proper development of all forms of commercial flying. We are all well 
aware of the troubled state the world is in at the present time and that 
aircraft is the most deadly and far-reaching weapon of International 


| 
| 


conflict yet devised by man. The air transportation development in this | 


country, the air line pilots, miscellaneous commercial flying operations, 
and miscellaneous commercial pilots represent our greatest potential 
air reserve power should our borders be invaded”. 

The proof of this prediction is the World War II accomplishments 
of the air lines of our country, so great that their most bitter opposi- 
tion would dare to criticize the figures both in American and Allied 
lives and dollars and cents saved. Now, after three years of insecure 
partial peace, this record again needs dusting off. Again repeating 
ALPA’s warning of 1939, can anyone today say that internationally 
everything is secure, calm and peaceful? SEE EXHIBIT ONE, THE 
BERLIN AIRLIFT. 

What it all means is that good old Uncle Sam, the gentleman with 
the long beard and the long pockets in the striped pants, has never 
made a better investment—commercially, economically, and in National 
Defense—than he has made in air line transportation. The value of 
that investment is immeasurable. We have no set of measurements 
that will gauge the value of a war won instead of lost, or, of the spared 
lives of countless American boys who would otherwise have been 
doomed to torture, maiming, and death because we had skimped on our 
prewar air lines and got there “lastest with the leastest’’. 

The philanthropical old gent with the striped pants is still spending 
billions, not millions, and a lot of it is obviously going down interna- 
tional rat holes, which cannot be helped because it is too big an under- 
taking to caulk up all the leaks. Let’s divert a mite of these down-the- 
drain millions upon millions to keep an air protection roof over our 
heads in not excluding the right kind of air line equipment, second-to- 
none air lines, and well trained air line pilots. The roof will come in 
mighty handy for that rainy day—maybe sooner, maybe later—that will 
probably come raining atom bombs. As a nation, we can ill afford to 
ape that character who couldn’t fix his roof while it was raining and 
couldn’t see any need for it when it wasn’t. 

If the CAB, or anyone else, wants to do something constructive, 
they should stop the mad inter-air line race for supremacy in super- 
duper million and two-million-dollar-per-unit equipment. Rather than 
ey worry the air lines with stability-disturbing planning, the 
CAB would do well if they insist that they buy equipment to fit the 
industry and the industry’s pocketbook and stop the insensible race that 
is being carried on by would-be air line tycoons who haven’t yet dis- 


covered that they aren’t divine and are rg ng mortals like the rest of |d 
r 


us. The CAB would do well to cause the law breakers to cease making 
a mockery out of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, the structure on 
which our air line system rests, which once destroyed will carry the 


| 

















Council 63, TWA 
Cairo, Egypt 


I was just recently elected the 


63, so I guess that behooves me 
to get something down on paper 
and send it to you. Boy! Don’t 
let me down. I’ve got L. E. 1 





‘So Hoyt Collects One Pound Egyptian 








take care of the finances. 
Hmmmm!!! That’s all I can say 
for that, except who is going to 
watch Johnstone while he is 
watching the finances. Capt. Ly- 
tle was re-elected to the mem- 
bership committee. I believe he 
was re-elected because he did 
such a bang-up job last year. 
Are yuh listenin’ Capt. Lytle, 
hmmm? 





(that’s one pound Egyptian and | 
equivalent to $4.11) bet that this Mostly Stuff, Sez He 
will appear in the AIR LINE| Capt. Brower was elected as 
PILOT. I have heard several | vice-president, Cliff Dumbrowski 
complaints that there is never | as councilman, Bill Greer as sen- 
anything in the paper about us|ior co-pilot representative, D. L. 
way over here and the only rea-|Treu as junior representative. 
son is that no one has sent any-| We have a new Chief Pilot 
thing in. So here goes— /now in the name of R. McRey- 

Well sir, we were notified of | nolds. A fine choice I must say. 
the new officers that were elect- | He is well liked by everyone and 
ed to run Council No. 63, so we| he is known as a pilot’s pilot. 
had a meeting. One of the best} That’s all for now and I will 
ALPA meetings I ever attended | try to send you news items from 
and it was presided over by our|time to time from Council No. 
newly elected and well liked|63 as it happens. (Don’t forget 
Capt. Glenn Fitzgerald. Yes sir,|the L. E. 1 ($4.11) I have bet 
he certainly had a smooth run-|on this.) (Editor’s Note: We 
ning meeting. | didn’t) 


And They Said It 
Lots of people had something "That Was Real 
Cooperation" 


to say and they all said it, and 
much was accomplished. We 
elected a new safety and crash 5 
representative, Capt. F. X. Pope, The following letter was re- 
with R. Thorpe, W. Haggard and cently received by President 
Cc Dumbrowski assisting That’s || Behncke from Stephen H. Har- 
an able committee if I ever saw phe chairman of the Inau- 
one. Dumbrowski is a sharp golf | "Situe 7 auanee my appre- 
player, having won more than|| cigtion to you for the work 
one of the golf competitions here done by the Committee on 
re gh or ges Gezira oo National and International 
to Chairman of the scheduling || 4i” 77aneportation, and, for 
: : || your part in it. Mr. Glotz- 
cqmmites and he wag ato let | bac, Your chairman, tells me 
\ Rage at you were prompt to 
cle af the eontract negotiations | make available any help re 
committee to help with the tan-| quake. | erty et 
gled job of saatidine i tor i to mention the fine letter you 
please everyone are: C. Watkins ne ee 
D. Trea, F. Pore a G Take | — and ee was 
bert. Boy! If anyone could mix | a7 ao eee that in all 
up pod gpanracx J —— ee | future inaugurals the air 
CORDEESEEOS COLTRIELY COUN. SEO8e li lines of the world will giny 
an increasingly — significant 
part’. 








power to you boy, you have a 
tough job. 
Capt. Johnstone was elected to 
































“| JUST TOOK MYSELF UP FOR A TEST FLIGHT—AND 
FRANKLY, ’?M UNDERPOWERED”. 





industry to like destruction. Interchange agreements, purchases and 
mergers are all things to be viewed with extreme care. 

Are we going overboard on this all out equipment spending spree? 
For example, on how many fields in the U. S. can the new two million- 

er-unit Stratocruiser land under the present Civil Air Regulations? 
Mr. Congressman and Mr. Senator on Capitol Hill, that is a good ques- 
— “wl you to ponder. The answer percentagewise may be surprising 
indeed. 

What the public needs and demands is service—service for Oshkosh, 
Wis., the same as for New York. What the military needs, and, if they 
don’t demand it, they aren’t thinking straight, is the largest corps of 
trained air line pilots it is possible to reasonably roduce—men trained 
to the degree that is possible only in the school of all-weather, day- 
after-day, around-the-clock flying such as is performed by the regularly 
scheduled air lines. What good are a mere handful of super-duper 
showcase planes and a handful of air line pilots to either the com- 
mercial aviation world or our military establishment? The answer is 
too obvious to even rate a bother. ‘ 

Let’s wake up and smell the coffee before the toast is burned to 
uselessness by more (now that good old-fashioned cussin’, when cussin’ 
is called for, has been given a rightfully elevated place in our parlance) 

f ideas. LET’S LISTEN AND LOOK AND STOP WHILE 
STOPPING IS STILL POSSIBLE AND SAVE OURSELVES THE 
TROUBLE OF THINKING UP A LOT OF GROTESQUE, SUPER- 
CILIOUS EXCUSES LATER. David L. Behncke 











A Master Pattern 
Of Confusion Plus 


If there’s one word that aptly 
and adequately describes the 
present air line labor situation 
among classes and crafts other 
than pilots, that word is confu- 
sion. Moreover, until the bottom 
of the everybody-try-to-organ- 
ize-everyone grab bag is reached, 
the outlook for the future is 
strictly more confusion. 

The confusion that exists is 
caused almost solely by the log- 
jam of competitive representing 
organizations, many of them en- 
tirely foreign to the air line in- 
dustry and lacking an under- 
standing and appreciation of its 
problems, all apparently without 
plan or pattern. 





19 Organizations 

A survey just completed by 
the Education and Organization 
Department of ALPA _ shows 
that 19 organizations are pres- 
ently active in attempting to or- 
ganize air line employees and of 
this number it is a conservative 
estimate that 75 per cent have 
had no previous experience in air 
line labor relations or the Rail- 
way Labor Act and its adminis- 
tration. 

So far, the one stable spot in 
the entire picture has been the 
ALPA-affiliated Air Line Stew- 
ards and Stewardesses Associa- 
tion which is the collective bar- 
gaining representative for the 
stewards and stewardesses of 12 
air lines with employment agree- 
ments with eleven of them. Even 
here, however, three other or- 
ganizations are actively at work. 

The 19 organizations presently 
active in varying degree in air 
line labor—about equally divided 
between A. F. of L., C.L.O., and 
independent unions—are strug- 
gling to gain control of 15 differ- 
ent crafts and classes compris- 
ing 24 work classifications. 


Flight Groups Not Exempt 


Even among actual flight per- 
sonnel and those connected in 
some way with the actual flight, 
where unity and congruity of in- 
terests is imperative unless there 
are to be disastrous results, the 
jumbled situation is much the 
same. Five organizations are 
casting their eyes on the radio 
and teletype operators, two lay 
claim to the flight engineers, 
three are organizing the naviga- 
tors, and the same number are 
active among mechanics. 

The situation is likewise no 
less acute among the ground em- 
ployees, station personnel, and 
clerical and office help where 
eleven groups are being wooed 
by a confusingly large number 
of divergent interests. 

What is happening today was 
not unexpected. It was what 
ALPA foresaw in 1947 when the 
Association set about to assist 
other crafts and classes in the 
air line industry to organize for 
representation purposes along 
stable, well-planned, and sane 
and sensible lines developed by 
over 18 years of experience in 
the field of air line labor repre- 
sentation. 


The Answer 


The answer to the elimination 
of today’s insensible confusion 
lies in the decision of the work- 
ers themselves as proven by the 
success of the healthily-growing 
Air Line Stewards and Steward- 
esses Association. 

In addition to the Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses As- 
sociation, other ALPA-sponsored 
and ALPA-affiliated organiza- 
tions are: Air Carrier Communi- 
cation Operators Association, In- 
ternational; Air Carrier Pilots 
Association (Non-Scheduled), 
International; Air Carrier Navi- 
gators Association, Internation- 
al; Air Carrier Flight Engineers 
Association, International; Air 
Carrier Mechanics Association, 
International. 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a _ bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 





tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now: 
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Iu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Active Duty 

Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C_—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 
Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 


Bliven, L. Hi—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. “L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Intand 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 


Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr—NWA 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 

Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W 
Cooper, D 
Cope 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 

Davis, Dougias—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gardner, G. W.—Panaora 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, 
Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 


Alonzo—Marine Airways 


Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 

Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 

Hill, G. W.—AA 

Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 

Hunt, Edward—PAA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 

Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 

Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 

Judd, 0. K.—PAA 

Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 

Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kemdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J—WAL 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S—UAL 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 


Miller, B. D.—AA 

Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 


Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan 
Mossman, R. 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. 
Noe, E. J. 
Norby, R. B. 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O'Brien, 
Odell, M. T. 
Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Qu A 


ale, R. J.—AA 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 


Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A.—KLM 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 





Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 


West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 


Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 


Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA »« 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 

Kerwin, J. J. 

Latz, W. G. 

Leak, E. L. 

Lorber, C. A. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Miller, G. D. 

Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 

Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Shelton, B. M. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 

Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 

Willey, S. L. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 


in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 
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GRIEVANCES REACH A NEW PEAK 

















The first two months of 1949 
has reached a new peak in the 
number of pilot grievance cases 
filed and processed by Headquar- 
ters—much of it undoubtedly 
due to the present unsettled 
state of the air line industry in 
the process of normalization 
which is just now beginning to 
be felt. 

After a busy December, 1948- 
January, 1949, period Headquar- 
ters Grievance and Conciliation 
Department followed up with an 





equally busy month during the 


January-February period. In ad- 
dition to the great amount of 
time devoted to the preparation 
of the Maston G. O’Neal Griev- 
ance case on National Airlines, 
many other grievance cases con- 
tinued to be processed. 
Grievance hearings took place 
on the following air lines during 
the month: Northwest Airlines, 
January 24; American Airlines, 
and Pan American Airways, Jan- 
uary 31; Chicago and Southern 
Airlines, February 3; and Na- 
tional Airlines, February 7. 


MY POOR, TIRED, 











Walking on air can get just about as tiring as putting them down 


and taking them up on terra firma, 


More Agreements 


ACHIN' FEET 
NY = | Completed in Feb. 


Headquarters Employment 
Agreement Department contin- 
ued with its never-a-let-down 
pace during the January-Febru- 
|ary period with completion of 
|two more employment agree- 
|ments coming as a result. The 
|agreements completed during 
'this period were with Continen- 
| tal Airlines on February 2, which 
| was in the form of a mediation 
| agreement, and with Capital Air- 
| lines on February 11. 
| The mediation agreement with 
| Continental, which concluded Case 
| A-3049, was completed after seven 
| days of mediation conferences with 

federal mediator Ross Barr in Den- 
| ver, Colo., on January 24, 25, 26, 27 
| and 31, and February 1 and 2. 
| Highlight Features 

Features of the apegeneans were 
copilot scales paralleling that of 
other air lines recently negotiated 
and a new hourly pay computation 
approach which, in effect, means 
that a pilot will never be paid less 
than block-to-block time, but, if the 
scheduled block-to-block time is ex- 
ceeded, he will then be paid for 
actual block-to-block time. 

Continental pilot conferees were: 
R. Powers, R. M. McCoy, C. N. 
Pleggekuhle, C. Stehling, and C. 
Hart, of Local Council No. 15, Con- 
tinental-Denver; W. G. Goss, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 70, Continental- 
Tulsa; and K. J. Ulrich, of Head- 
quarters Employment Agreement 

epartment. O. R. Haueter, vice- 
| president of operations, and Roy 
| Vincent, personnel director, repre- 
| sented the company. 
| Three days of direct negotiations 
| were required to culminate the 
| Capital Airlines agreement. The 
|in Washing conferences were held 
| 
| 








in Washington, D. C., on February 
9, 10, and 11. 
New Gains 

Among the gains resulting from 
this agreement was a copilot pay 


—Acme Photo 





| 
opines stewardess Gloria Siddell to | 


: : . “ page ..:. | scale whi represents a new high 
whom flying to Caleutta means quite a little hiking, too. Here, Gloria, | °° hich ret S s 


a PAA stewardess. soothes her tired feet after a 61.3-mile hike entirely 
by air—up and down the aisle of an air liner from San Francisco to | 
Caleutta, India, and back. Gloria wore a pedometer on her leg for the 
entire trip to check her mileage. Her course from the flight galley to | i 1 
| the crews’ cockpit was 51 and one-half feet, which means it took 6,285 | Carriers In the country. 
| trips up and down the aisle to “log” 


lf War Were to ‘Come Again, 
An Encore Role for Air Line Pilots 


|in copilots rates of gy oo ae 
| Other highlights were linked to 
charter operations, a field in which 
Capital is probably the most ex- 
tensive and active of the scheduled 
These in- 
| cluded: deadheading pay for cap- 
tains and copilots on charter opera- 
| tions and full flight pay for all 
crew members on charter trips. 
Representing the Capital pilots 
were: W. R. Sewell, T. J. Rucker, 
and H. Ross, of Local Council No. 
11, PCA-Washington; R. E. Pekrul 


the 61.3 miles. 





and J. R. McDonald, of Local Coun- 





(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


immeasurably larger than its 
prewar counterpart and again 





| expanding, were World War III 
to come today, or tomorrow, or 


most anytime in the foreseeable 
future, the air line pilots and the 
nation’s air lines would undoubt- 
edly again be called upon for) 
encore performances of the parts 
they played so well in World| 
War II. 


| 
ACC Prepares Plans 
There is concrete evidence of | 


this in an announcement made | 
on February 9 by the Air Co-| 
ordinating Committee, an inter- | 
departmental group, which said | 
it will “shortly forward” to the} 
National Security and Resources | 
Board its views on a plan for 
the wartime mobilization of the 
air transport industry”. 

In its report on 1948 activities, 
the Air Co-ordinating Committee 
said this policy statement “is 
preliminary to the formulation 
of a detailed and comprehensive 
plan for the mobilization of the | 
air transport industry”. 

The A. C. C. said its policy 
statement would -reflect the 
views of civil agencies, military 
services and the air transport 
industry, and that it would cov- 
er the allocation of commercial 
transport planes, pilots and fa- 
cilities in case of war. 


Priorities Studied 

It also will outline a system of 
priorities to be used in connec- 
tion with the transportation of 
passengers, mail and cargo and 
the measures necessary for the 
“most efficient operation of a 
wartime airlift’. 


A prototype is the first plane of | ci! No. 32, PCA-Detroit; C. M. 
= tv d d. It t Mayer, of Local Council No. 58, 
a new type produced. its cost) pcA-Pittsburgh; K. G. Cantine, of 
generally runs into many mil-| Local Council No. 20, PCA-Chicago; 
lions of dollars. G. G. Yerdon, ot jem Counc No. 
td i n11|64, PCA-New York; and J. C. 
The A. C. C. —_ it also = Christie, of co roth Employ- 
make recommendations on the ment Agreement Department. For 
use of other civil aviation re-|the company, the representatives 
sources and an inventory of ne oa Carmichael, poe. 
: : Ai dent; R. J. ilson, vice-president; 
these resources, including flight | R. W. Hardesty, operations manag- 
and ground schools, licensed ci-| er; and H. J.’ Reid, manager of 
vilian pilots and airports. flight operations. ; 
To boom its resort traffic, Delta Air- 


MY, MY, MIAMI lines brought a teasing bit of Florida 


to Chicago when it imported sacks of sand, blooming hibuscus and 
other tropical foliage to set up a Miami Beach scene in its downtown 
ticket office. Mary Lee Cowhey, wearing shorts in keeping with the 
tropical motif, makes out a Miami ticket to a “Windy City” resident 
anxious to trade Lake Michigan’s bone-chilling breezes for the more 
sultry ones of the famed winter playground. But, we'd like to observe, 
why Florida when there seems to be such a nice bit of it right here? 

—Acme Photo 











The committee stated it has H 


set up a civil transport aircraft 
evaluation and development 
board to make preliminary stud- 
ies on “governmental assistance”’ 
in the development of prototype 
transport planes. 

These studies include air cargo 
potential, the characteristics of 
some possible prototypes and 
methods by which the govern- 





ment might recover money spent 








in developing prototype planes. 
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e my e | 
In Minor Crackups, the Shadow of Major Disaster (FIDO Set for L.A. |, 
| eh 0. llc len son : . ame Last Names But 
ise Be | | Sometime This Year|] It Ends Right There 
—_— It’s tough having a name 
The first commercial installa-|| that is constantly being con- 
|tion of fog dispersal (FIDO) || fused with someone else’s, 
| units has been successfully test-|| particularly if that other 
|ed at Los Angeles airport where || name graces the roster of 
it will go into operation this|] those who flew for National | 
| year for the first sustained use || 4;-Jines during the recent | 
.. | outside of overseas military air- a 9g — 
s | ports during the war. strike. 
It is estimated that the 842,- To keep the matter straight, A 
rae —_ -_ a WILLIAM E. MORSE JR., I 
em wi urn -foot ceilings : bas, 
| into 300-foot ceilings and visibil- ia a aie SS ee _ Be 
ity of three-eighths of a mile in-|] yopce wh : National using { 
to three-quarters of a mile in orse who flew for Nationa meter. 
only two minutes and at a nomi- during the recent strike. Asa pilots 
nal cost of only $200. matter of fact, William E. prior t 
Ww . : Morse Jr., who holds ALPA quence 
| War Time Development ‘ ' 
gprs : membership 5366, was one of upper 
|, To the air lines, this means|! sp¢ pilots who walked the then tl 
| that a 50-passenger plane will ices Be lo ith th ports r 
| probably be able to “FIDO in” || PiCte’ “mes aong wi ’ naviga’ 
| at Los Angeles airport for about NAL boys in Miami. To 
| $3 per passenger as compared to Since the National strike, meter | 
| the $8 to $10 a passenger ex- life has been a little rough for ences i 
= of going to an alternate. good ALPA member William | point o 
| FIDO was first developed by E. M J h tests: betwee 
|the British during the early|] <;, ne a eee ing the 
| years of the war. The first U. S. I’m not kith, kin, wuialling- tape 
linstallation was in the fog-|| “emote acquaintance of the 
—eeee,|shrouded Aleutian Islands in Morse I'm mistaken for”. 
In a plane equipped with integral fuel tanks—unquestionably one of the greatest fire hazards of | ne age ort - esnnoy ona Se Fagus cig te 
modern day air liners—the hovering shadow of major disaster lurks in even the most minor of crackups. rohan og ispersal experiments, re ae c = —— ages 
Yet lesson after lesson, costly in lives and costly in exhorbitant equipment losses, has gone unheeded as in which ALPA participated, | tive status: I'd starve to 
crackup after crackup has failed to bring recognition of integral fuel tanks for what they really are . . . | were carried on at the Landing | death before I would have 
built-in disaster. As long as we have planes powered by highly volatile and inflammable fuels, we will | Aids Experimental Station at|| flown for National during the 
always have at least a modicum of fire hazard. Nevertheless, the continued use of easily-ruptured integral | Arcata, Calif. || strike”. 
tanks, when far safer flexible cell type are available, means risk all out of proportion to necessity. This | , : 
photo, taken at Los Angeles Municipal Airport, in an integral tank-equipped plane, is an excellent ex- Right-guy, non-strikebreak- 
ample of what happens in a crackup. The multi-thousand dollar plane was almost a complete loss. It could | || er, W. E. Morse, Jr., is not 
— a been even og" -_— in the eo a seg term of ?— if an emergency ladder hadn't been JATO Ups DC-4. Gross and never see connected 8¢ 
ocated in sufficient time by the crew, enabling them to herd the 18 passengers away from the flames and | y7,;,, as with National Air Lines in 
lead them to safety. P . 4 iW eight In Bolivia any capacity whatsoever. He — 
S Y L ANC p C f : f p | % nage Pec with Jato at the|| is ALPA to the core. 
even Years Later roposes Contusion for Pilots (eee monn Bot toe tha | 
| America; are responsible for the | NEW 
Pearl Harbor could have happened A d D b| C + Li ht f T | allowance of paar gross weight |in the suggestions. It was esti- 
= ~ hag Rola eyes! | .* 1948 n ouble-Wos ignts Tor axpayers | takeoffs by Braniff International | mated that more than 3,000 of 
as it did in . The tragic lesson oe | Airway’s newly inaugur |the planes are in service and 
of December 7, 1941, has all but been _ What has happened so many| ANC Subcommittee on Visual | DC-4 flights. The airline's 6 perhaps as many as 1,500 are SA 
forgotten even in the midst of the| times in the past is apparently Aids to Air Navigati : e\used by companies that may betwee 
present's shaky peace . . . forgotten | heing repeated again in the field a. i. rn oo oe ee ee ee h them b : ht to date. l sles 
to such an extent that our vigilance | |r Sahil ok Sele dlr| a. The Air Line Pilots Associa- perimenting at the airport, the| W!S em brought up to date. valk, tor 
has been relaxed to the point where | 2PProach jshting at jou tion”, it was stated in the minor-| world’s highest, located almost | mye “super” + ted 
a giant B-36 super-bomber was able | Force-Navy-Civil airport instal- ity report, ‘‘will not accept a| 13,400 feet above sea level, by ee _— 
to fty undetected over Hawaii on he pooner 4 mm line yp ror eony system of approach lights that| mounting two aerojet bottles} The Douglas Aircraft com- for th 
000-mile round trip from Ft. Worth, | 1 PP oach lighting are obstel-| has more than a single row of beneath the wings near the fuse-| pany calls ‘the new model the Bearin 
Texas. Upon learning of the incident. sibly being railroaded through adequate lights for directional | lage of the plane, to provide a Super DC-3. While it would be obtain 
| by the ANC, with little consid-| syidance in the approach zone,|combined thrust to equal the| about 40 miles an hour slower betwee 
eration being given to the air! pecause of the inherent confu-| Output of one engine. than the 270 mile an hour cruis- 
| line pilots who will be the prin-| sion which results from systems | ing speed of the Convair 240 
be ee a. —— composed of more than a single | - ~ series planes, and would carry ti A 
| uy has row of approach lights leading | only 26 to 28 passengers as com- jon ¢ 
ghead with acceplance ofthe |tp"ine unways nn ROT Work Horse™ raced with the Convairs 40, the | thou 
| ect : In lieu of the multiple-row |Super DC-3 has many points compu 
| for combined installations, slope line approach et the No Pastures Yet | which will recommend it to both puter 
| es elt ll page gare ALPA report advocated that the ; ; American and foreign transport may b 
luieteeke tenting of the sinate ANC adopt a system having a The general enthusiasm with operators. 10 to 
row system advocated by ALPA single row of lights installed on | which the air line industry has} Chief among these is the fact 
only after a thorough study of the extended center line of the | greeted proposed plans for modi-| that the conversion of their old =. 
| pilot opinion combined it in. runway and visible 90 degrees to fication of the DC-3 to make it| planes to the new model would 
|tensive comparative study and either side of the approach path; | competitive, both performance- | cost about $175,000 whereas de- 
seat Sring: of other uxeteme. a sy sagt that is economically far | wise _and dollar-wise, with the liveries of the Convair now are T 
| ‘The ANC proposal has the net i easible. : Martin 202 and Convair may} running at $550,000. The Super fuel h 
| effect of heaping only confusion ey should be instantane- mean a new lease on life for the DC-3 could be operated from all ing w 
on overburdened pilots and the ously identifiable and recogniz- workhorse plane around which air fields now used by its earlier 
ands sidines whisk the duubie able as an approach light system the nation’s air lines were built. brother whereas the Convair has 
cost of the multiple-row lighting under all conditions of low visi- More than a dozen domestic} to skip many of the smaller air 
entails upon taxpayers. bility”, the Association stated.| scheduled air lines and many | fields where 3,500 foot runways 
| sttmerity Report ALPA policy on approach lights more foreign air transport com-| are not sufficient to permit safe 
In siiasiin, ae Pon wae definitely and clearly set | panies, operating DC-3’s all over| year round operations of the 
COVERNOR STAINBACK Mk. SAE ne Shad 4: alent forth by the Tenth Convention. | the world, are vitally interested | much bigger and heavier plane. 
“They Haven’t Learned” worded minority report with the 
ALPA Represented 
At ICAO Meeting | 
With ALPA’s representative E 
serving as part of the U. S. del- iat 
egation, consideration of the AEI 
views of the United States air ‘ 
line pilots is assured at the meet- “ae met, ee 
ing presently being held by the tt... Air F 
International Civil Air Organiza- bomb 
tion (ICAO) at Montreal, Cana- refue 
da, for the consideration of rules is the 
= regulations on international | of th 
ying. Allis 
ALPA is being represented at Marti 
the ICAO conference by Captain bomb 
T. L. H. Young, Panagra, who on ez 
will express ALPA views on such | of th 
subjects as approach lights: air-| to pe 
port marking, lighting, and de-| 4 some 
sign; reversible pitch propellors; | of tk 
transport category airplane de- | engin 
—Acme Photos | sign recommendations; automat- | 102,6 
GENERAL HULL ic propeller feathering ; tempera- going 
In His Command ture accountability; and return | Patte 
Governor Ingram M. Stainback, of| to the 80 mile per hour stall | ‘ ton, ¢ 
Texas, quickly commented: “They | speed limitation. Sabo of m 
haven't learned a thing in seven The material for presentation | oe wk chai speec 
years”. The aircraft identification | to the ICAO delegates was pre- | 1 i aac era v7 ia bat 1 
system of Hawaii, which is respon-| pared this month by the Head- | ‘ ‘ we refue 
sible for detection of unidentified quarters Engineering and Air | DEATH MISSES A HOLIDAY One of the nenalties of high speed has always been great io © 
aircraft, comes under the U. S. Army Safety Depart 2 ered inalecdiad | . risk. Even as this nhoto was taken, sudden fiery death was ¢ 
of the Pacific, commanded by Lt. y Vepartment and in €C | coming to a jet plane speed martyr before the eyes of 5,000 helpless nersons. At left is a billowing mush- with 
General John E. Hull. This time it resolutions relating to interna-| ;o0m of flame and smoke that was the funeral pyre of the F-80 “Shooting Star” jet pilot whose motor give 
was friendly aircraft; next time, who tional flying and air safety| exploded while he was flying in formation. He plummeted to earth and death as colleagues from Andrews tegic 
knows? passed by the Tenth Convention. | Field, Md., roared through their paces at the All-American Air Maneuvers at Miami, Fla., on January 8. tofor 
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A SHORT-HAUL NAVIGATING TECHNIQUE 
By Robert W. Mudge, Local Council No. 9, Northeast 


Believe it or not, the altimeter setting which you have been 
using for years is good for something besides setting your alti- 











meter. If you are among the group of short-haul, small-airline 
pilots who do not have ready access to elaborate weather data 
prior to each flight (perhaps nothing more than the hourly se- 
juence reports), if PICO, PIRA and PIFO mean you fly without 
upper wind information every time there is bad weather around, 
then the altimeter settings appearing on the hourly sequence re- 
ports may provide you with a useful supplement to your present 
navigating technique. 

To navigate by pressure differences (i.e. differences in alti- 
meter settings), it is essential to know only values for the differ- 
ences in altimeter settings between the point of departure and 
point of destination or some point along the course, the distances 
between these stations, and their approximate latitude. Substitut- 
ing these values in the geostrophic wind formula we obtain a value 
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SAMPLE GRAPH: Selected because of the nearly ideal relationship 
between the various points within a specific area, this diagram of the 
relationship of Boston, Mass., and New York, to Hartford, Conn., and 
Albany, New York, illustrates the principal of navigation by pressure 
differences as explained by the author of this article. 


for the cross wind component existing between these two points. 
Bearing in mind the true air speed to be used, we may then easily 
obtain the drift correction angle which will be required when flying 
between these two stations. 


Two Methods Can Be Used 

All this, of course, is too cumbersome for practical use. Solu- 
tion of a problem of this type can be simplified graphically 
through the use of tables, or, as we have elected to do, by a 
computer designed specifically for this purpose. With this com- 
puter the complete problem of obtaining drift correction angle 
may be solved with but two motions of the computer taking about 
10 to 20 seconds with no plotting required. We may, therefore, 





¢ Continued on Page 7, Cols. 1 and 2) 








THE AVIATION WORLD’S NEWCOMERS 


There are two things really new in the world of aviation— 
fuel hungry but fast and powerful jet engines and aerial refuel- 
ing which may provide the way to satisfy the jets’ fuel hunger 





AERIAL REFUELING: A possible answer to the fuel hungry jets. 


that is posing a tremendous problem. In experiments with aerial 
refueling, showing how it is accomplished in the upper photo, 
Air Force Secretary Stuart W. Symington has disclosed that B-50 
bombers have been able to complete a round trip to Hawaii by 
refueling enroute from smaller B-29 superfortresses. At the right 
is the first released photograph 
of the powerful General Electric 
(Allison J-35) jet engines on the 
Martin XB-48 high-speed, six-jet 
bomber. Three jets are mounted 
on each wing. Cowling of two 
of the engines have been raised ® 
to permit inspection and give g 
some idea of how 4,000 pounds 
of thrust is produced by each 
engine. The XB-48, which weighs 
102,600 pounds, is now under- 
going flight tests at the Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio. It carries a bomb load 
of more than ten tons at high 
speed over a “considerable” com- 
bat radius. Perfection of aerial 
refueling techniques adaptable 
to wartime conditions coupled 
with long-range bombers will 
give the U. S. Air Force a stra- 
tegic striking power it has here- UNDERGOES TESTS: First photo 
tofore only dreamed about. of the latest in jet engines. 











THE SCHNEIDER INDEX 








The “Schneider Test” is con- 
sidered a measure of the effici- 
ency of the heart and blood ves- 
sels. It has been used as a yard- 
stick to estimate the amount of 
physical and mental fatigue 
present in the subject. It tends 
to indicate the general physical 
tone of the muscles and by that 
is influenced by the amount of 
physical exercise the subject is 
getting. 

The Schneider examination de- 
pends on the pulse rate taken 
while reclining, standing and 
after exercise, and on the length 
of time necessary for the pulse 
rate after exercise to return to 
the individual’s standing pulse 
rate and the change in systolic 
blood pressure when changing 
from the reclining to the stand- 
ing position. The maximum 
Schneider index is plus 18, and 
| the minimum index is minus 12. 
| The Schneider index is consid- 
|ered qualifying if it falls be- 
| tween plus 8 and plus 18. 
| Many Influences 
| Many factors may influence 
| the Schneider index, such as 
| heavy smoking, fatigue, loss of 
sleep, lack of exercise, indiges- 
| tion, increased activity of the 
thyroid gland, nervousness and 
emotional upsets. Higher in- 
dexes are obtained in individuals 
with slow pulse rates, since five 
of the six counts that comprise 
the index are based on the pulse | 
| rates. 

There has been some contro-| 
versy as to the actual value of 
the Schneider examination. It 


appears that the controversy is | 














result of the Schneider which is 
the index, can vary greatly in) 


get an index of plus 10 and the| 
Flight Surgeon may advise him 
he has a very satisfactory index. 
This is because the doctor is| 
evaluating his Schneider exam- | 
ination by the actual pulse and | 
blood pressure readings ob- 
tained. 


A Valuable Test 

An increase in the various 
pulse rates of four beats per 
minute can reduce the index by 
three or four points, and yet 
such a small increase in pulse 
rate is not physiologically signif- 
icant of any abnormality. In 
general the doctor interprets the 
findings of the Schneider exam- 
ination in terms of the pulse and 
blood pressure findings, rather 
than on the index alone. 

When used as an orthostatic 
tolerance test, the Schneider test 
is a valuable test, in that by in- 
terpreting the actual pulse and 
blood pressure findings the phy- 
sician gets a general picture of 
the subject’s heart and blood 
vessel efficiency, his general 
physical condition and his ability 
to relax. 











Bookkeeping Department 
Completes 8 Mailings 


Keeping the financial wheels 
of ALPA turning takes a lot of 
work. In addition to its normal 
day-to-day activities, since the 
first of the year, the Headquar- 
ters Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Department has completed 
eight separate mailings. 


These mailings, each requiring 
an abundant amount of research 
and compilation in addition to the 
actual physical work of the mailing 
itself, included: January 4, 2,000 
collection letters and statements; 
January 15, second notices for first 
quarter 1949 dues; January 20, pen- 
alty reminders; January 28, chair- 
man mailing of delinquent mem- 
bers and amounts owing; January 
28, air line-by-air line and council- 
by-council delinquency report; Feb- 
ruary 1, penalty notices for all 
members who still owed 1949 first 
quarter dues; February 3, 1948 
dues adjustment cards to entire 
ALPA membership; and February 
4, Eleventh NAL strike assessment 
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notices. 


The time for action with re- 
spect to National Preparedness 
and Security is fast running out. 

Last year under the newly 
created National Defense Estab- 
lishment our armed services en- 
tered upon the first phase of a 
5-year defense program. 

The program was designed to 
meet the minimum needs of the 
armed services if ever a war 
should again engulf this nation. 

Although endorsed by the 
President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion and the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board, the long- 
range program for National Se- 
curity is, however, now seriously 





delay. 
The much desired 70-Group 


normal individuals. A pilot may} long-range Air Force program | 


scheduled for 1953 is now 
“bogged down” by Presidential 
Armed Service Budget Slashing. 

This year’s budget of $13,700,- 
000,000 is doing little more than 
paying the costs of current sup- 
plies and maintenance of the 
services. 

Complaint is made that due to 
“increased prices” a $14,400,- 
000,000 budget for next year 
would buy even less than the 


$13,700,000,000 has bought in 


the current year. 

There is almost no provision 
made or money left to continue 
work on the long-range program. 

It is authoritatively reported 
that President Truman has now 
directed the Defense Secretary 
to limit next year’s military 
budget to $15,000,000,000. 


With $600,000,000 of this sum | / 
taken out for stock piling of|~ 


strategic materials and other 
raw materials, only $14,400,000,- 
000 would be left for the Army, 
Navy and the United States Air 
Force. 

It is not amiss to direct Presi- 
dent Truman’s attention to that 
memorable speech on providing 
for national defense delivered by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to a Joint Session of the Con- 
gress on May 16, 1940. Presi- 
dent Truman listened to that 
speech as a member of the Sen- 
ate. 

With a “cold war” now on his 
hands—the words spoken then 
are of even greater significance 
today. 

In speaking to the Joint Ses- 
sion, President Roosevelt said in 
part: 

“Let us examine, without self- 
deception, the dangers which 


PEACE POWER 


“From the point of view of 
our own defense—additional pro- 
duction capacity is our principal 
air requisite’. 

“Our ideal, our objective, is 
still peace—peace at home and 
peace abroad. Nevertheless, we 
stand ready not only to spend 
millions for defense but to give 
our service and even our lives 
for the maintenance of our 
| American liberties”’. 
| We cannot afford a second 
|rate Air Force. Supremacy in 
| the Air will not alone keep the 
nation secure—but it will bring 
|lasting Peace to a war-weary 
| world! The warnings in the 














based on the fact that the end| threatened with another year’s | speech of President Roosevelt 


are appropriate today! 








Looking Ahead 


San Francisco authorities are 
| busy devising landing systems 
|for future expected helicopter 
| traffic. The city announced that 
|advance permits must be ob- 
tained before any plane can 
|alight in the area. Should the 
| pilot decide to land on public 
property or on a thoroughfare, 
he must first receive an okay 
from the Police Department. 


“GERONIMO!” 








confront us. Let us measure our| ~ 


strength and our defense with- 
out self-delusion’’. 

“The clear fact is that the 
American people must re-cast 
their thinking about national 
protection”’. 

“Combat conditions have 
changed — rapidly —in the air. 
With the amazing progress in 
the design of planes and engines, 


the airplane of a year ago is out- 
of-date now. It is too slow, it is 
improperly protected, too weak 


in gun power”. 








—INS Photo 


With the “static lines” of those who 
have already baled out trailing in 
the plane's slipstream. this unusual 
photo shows four paratroopers tak- 
ing the “big step” into nowhere as 
U. S. Army maneuvers emphasize 
the use of airborne troops in war- 
fare. The plane is a Fairchild C-82 
“Flying Boxcar” equipped for the use 
of parachute troops. 
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A Mere Year Old, But Strapping for Its Age 
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—Staf Photo 


The Air Line Pilots Association Federal Credit Union has grown up fast; in fact, with about three or 


substantial future for the year-old organization was told in the report on the year’s activities given at the 
ALPA FCU second annual meeting of members held at ALPA Headquarters on January 24. Captain George 
Duvall, TWA, clerk-treasurer of the ALPA FCU, is shown reading the report at the meeting. Others in 
photo (1. to r.) are: C. F. Eck, of ALPA Headquarters staff; F. A. Spencer, AA, ALPA FCU clerk; and 
David L. Behncke, president of the ALPA FCU. 








Dividend Gaps 1948 
ALPA FGU Success — 


The Air Line Pilots Associa- | 
tion Federal Credit Union, which | 
within one year has far exceed- 
ed the average size and business 
volume of credit unions many | 
years older, capped its first | 
twelve months of phenomenal | 
growth with even more good| 
news for its membership—an un- 
usually high first-year share- 
holder’s dividend of two per 
cent. 
Problems Overcome 
Declaration of the dividend | 
highlighted the annual meeting | 
of ALPA FCU members held at | 
ALPA Headquarters on Monday, | 
January 24, 1949, at which com- | 
plete reports on the first year’s | 
operations were submitted by| 
President David L. Behncke, | 
clerk-treasurer George C. Duvall, | 


and the credit committee. 

Despite the acute and unex- 
plored problems of worldwide 
operation, the ALPA FCU being 
the only federal credit union in 
existence which operates on a 
global basis, the organization 
has overcome the majority of 
them, now has members located 
in every local executive council 
and has reached a credit union 
membership exceeding 10 per 
cent of ALPA’s active member- 
ship. 

As a result of this growth, by 
November, 1948, the $5,000 limi- 


|tation on share purchases was 
| removed to encourage members 


to invest without restriction and, 
at the same time, the loan limit 
of $1,000 was removed to permit 
the credit committee to exercise 
discretion of greater breadth in 
serving the membership on any 
reasonable installment loan. 
The first loan was granted on 





February 16, 1948, the credit 








tional Air Lines pilot whose arbitrary discharge by National Airlines 
resulted in the longest pilots’ strike in history, congratulates ALPA 
President David L. Behncke for the determined three and one-half year 
battle the Association waged to obtain him a fair and square hearing. | : 
Hearings in the now famous O’Neal case began in Winter Haven, | W25 set in September, 1948, 
Florida, on February 24, in accordance with the agreement that ended | When 253 new members were ac- 
the strike of National’s regular veteran pilots on November 24, 1948.| cepted. Members joined the 


committee reported, and since 
that time there have been a total 
of 137 loan applications of which 


eight loans (57 per cent) were 
granted on signature only; 35 
loans (26 per cent) required co- 
signers; and 24 loans (17 per 
cent) were granted with collat- 
eral. 





ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


January 31, 1949 
BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 

No Amount 
LOANS 
Current and less 
than 2 months 


delinquent 123 $41,504.03 
Delinquent 2 to 6 
months 1 221.49 
Cash 12,090.93 
Petty Cash 10.00 
Change Fund 50.00 
Prepaid Loan In- 
surance 37.06 
Total $53,913.51 
LIABILITIES 
Shares $53,304.07 
Reserve for Bad Loans 287.96 
Undivided Profits 25.30 
Profit 296.18 
Total $53,913.51 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 
Interest on Loans $ 365.72 
EXPENSES 

Stationery and Sup- 
plies $ 11.60 
Educational Expense 30.00 
Borrowers’ Insurance 27.94 
$ 69.54 
Net Profit $ 296.18 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 


January 31, 1949 755 
Number of Potential 

Members 8,033 
Loans made since or- 

ganization (number). 151 


Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount)..$57,093.93 





Committee Studies 
New Pilot Threat 


In accordance with a Tenth 
Convention resolution, a Conven- 
tion-authorized committee and 
Headquarters Statistical and Re- 
search Department has been ex- 
ceedingly active during the past 
month conducting a _ detailed 
study of pilots rates of compen- 
sation and working conditions. 

The committee, set up by the 
Tenth Convention with the view 
of outlining basic recommenda- 
tions for ALPA negotiators to 
solve the technological unem- 
ployment problem that has made 
such deep inroads in the time off, 
rest periods, and general work- 
ing conditions of nearly every 
air line pilot, has held three 
meetings to date. 

The first meeting of this com- 
mittee was held on January 7, 
1949, at ALPA Headquarters, 
the second on January 25, and 
the third on February 15. To 
assist them in their study, the 
Statistical and Research Depart: 
ment has prepared a total of 34 
pages of revised rates of com- 
pensation and statistical calcula- 


| tions during the past month. 
four times the rapidity of the average credit union. The story of this rapid growth and the promise of a | 








On NAL, Still the 


Same Old Routine 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 





their runs and preparation of 
the Maston G. O’Neal grievance 


‘ | hearings which began in Winter 
only one was rejected. Seventy- | 


Haven, Florida, on February 24. 


|Many Grievances 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Loan Breakdown 





The greatest dollar volume 
was for the purchase and repair 
of automobiles for which loans 
totaled $10,761.04. An indication 
of the multiple ways in which 
the ALPA FCU was able to 


| serve its membership was found 
|in the variety of other purposes 


|for which loans were granted: 
|debt consolidations, $6,682.42; 


| refinancing, $6,059.50; home pur- 


|chases and repairs, $6,719.72; 


| furniture, $3,055.00; business 
}and investments, $1,000; vaca- 
|tion and travel, $1,600; medi- 
|cal, $5,812.40; moving, $50.00; 
ALPA Photo| AL.PA dues and assessments 
AFTER MONTHS AND MONTHS Matson 6. O’Neal| payments, $2,565.25; other items 
(right), the Na-| (insurance, taxes, etc.), $4,378- 
.60. The total loan volume was 


| $48,783.93. 


The peak for new members 





Putting of the November 24, 
1948, agreement fully into effect 
has been a virtual impossibility 
because of the snags injected by 
the company. With the excep- 
tion of the Maston G. O’Neal 
case, which they could not pos- 
sibly sidestep, the company has 
violated a large part of the 
Memorandum of Agreement 
practically in toto. As a result, 
it has been necessary to file 
many grievances against the 
company for their wholesale vi- 
olation of the agreement which 
the National pilots and ALPA, 
their representing organization, 
have abided by in good faith. 
Conciliator Busy 

As a result, the status is that 
to date 17 grievances have been 
filed with Judge James M. Lan- 
dis acting as conciliator. Under 
provisions of the back-to-work 
agreement, Judge Landis has 
been in Miami on two separate 


| occasions; the first time from 


December 9 through December 


| 14, 1948, and the second time 


from January 17 through Janu- 
ary 19, 1949. 








ALPA FCU at an average rate 
of 6414 per month during the 
year. 

Membership by Air Lines 

Current ALPA FCU member- 
ship stands at 709 which breaks 
down by air lines and groups as 
follows: ALPA Headquarters, 
47; Alaskan Airlines, 1; Ameri- 
can Airlines, 69; American Over- 
seas Airlines, 10; Braniff Air- 
ways, 13; Challenger Airlines, 3; 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
16; Colonial Airlines, 13; Conti- 
nental Air Lines, 11; Delta Air 
Lines, 10; Eastern Air Lines, 56; 
Empire Air Lines, 4; Florida 
Airways, 2; Hawaiian Airlines, 
7; Mid-Continent Airlines, 17; 
Monarch Air Lines, 7; National 
Airlines, 30; Northeast Airlines, 
31; Northwest Airlines, 29; Pa- 
cific-Northern, 4; Pan American 
World Airways, 53; Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways, 12; Pioneer 
Air Lines, 14; Capital Airlines, 
34; Transcontinental & Western 
Air, 109; Trans-Texas Airways, 
3: United Air Lines, 86; West- 
ern Air Lines, 13; West Coast 
Air Lines, 4, and Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Airlines, 1. 

“Very seldom has a credit un- 
ion had such an outstanding 
growth during its first year of 
operation”, Captain Duvall re- 
ported, ‘and the facts and fig- 
ures substantiate the fact that 
there is definite need for such a 
service within the ALPA organ- 
ization and that the members 
and employees of ALPA intend 
to support the credit union’. 











TEN YEARS AGO 


In the ever-changing, always- 
vascillating, never-know-what’s- 
next business of air line trans- 
portation one thing has re- 
mained steady and stable down 
through the years and that one 
thing has been ALPA’s basic 
policies. 


During the 18 years of its ex- 
istence, ALPA has expanded and 
laid down policy lines and over- 
all objectives to meet new prob- 
lems, but in basic matters of 

olicy there is little difference 
etween the ALPA of today and 
the ALPA of a decade ago. It 
has been an ALPA of healthy 
and great growth without the 
slightest deterioration of aims. 

Those, for instance, who have 
some times accused ALPA of be- 
ing quick to strike cannot be 
familiar with the history and 
policies of ALPA whose attitude 
toward work stoppages was well 
expressed in the February, 1939, 
edition of the AIR LINE PILOT. 
In a signed article in that issue, 
under the heading “Mediation 
vs. Extreme Methods”, President 
Behncke said: 


“Sound labor relations con- 
template that earnest efforts be 
made by the parties to a dispute 
to settle their differences by 
conferences before the economic 
strength of any group of em- 
ployees is exercised in a forceful 
effort to effect settlement. Un- 
fortunately, the public seldom 
hears about such conciliatory ef- 
forts, nor do they know a great 
deal about the inside story on 
both sides until the strike is ac- 
tually called, resulting in the 
pent up feelings of both parties 
being suddenly spread across the 
pages of the press, and, even 
then, the underlying details are 
often only half told”. 


“It is a fact that all employers 
are against strikes for reasons 
that are obvious. It is, at the 
same time, surprising to learn 
how many employers are op- 
posed to effective mediation and 
arbitration methods for settling 
grievances. Some meet with 
their employees or their duly 
designated representative more 
or less grudgingly, because they 
are compelled to under federal 
laws; others even defy these laws 
and refuse to meet under condi- 
tions that can be construed as 
an honest effort to get together; 
and, of course, there are also 
those who conduct their rela- 
tions with their employees 
through the medium of properly 
designated representatives in the 
same honest spirit as they would 
handle any other of their many 
business problems’”’. 


“Strange as it may seem, the 
air carrier companies that so 
strongly oppose strikes are, at 
the same time, opposing the 
methods established in the Rail- 
way Labor Act for settling dis- 
putes. Their arguments are the 
usual ones common in situations 
of this kind, and, for the most 
part, run to the ends of inter- 
fering with their so-called ‘man- 
agerial discretion’. In other 
words, they are not willing to 
settle their differences by fair 
methods, up to and including 
finality of decision, thereby re- 
solving the grievance or griev- 
ance-causing dispute”. 


In line with this peaceful-set- 
tlement-of-disputes policy of 
ALPA, the Association in 1939 
was one of the leading backers 
of adequate appropriations for 
the National Mediation Board. 
In testimony before the House 
of Representatives Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Behncke 
stated: 


“The prime purpose of the 
Railway Labor Act, including 
Title II, is to prevent interrup- 
tion to inter-state commerce and 
unless the Federal Mediation 
Board obtains sufficient appro- 
priations to carry on their work 
properly there can be no guar- 
anteed assurance that _ inter- 
state commerce will not be in- 
terrupted, because, if the Rail- 
way workers and air workers 
cannot obtain relief as to the 
settlement of their differences 
through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, then 
they must resort to the only 
weapon left available to them in 
deadlocked cases, which is to 
strike. Certainly the air work- 
ers nor any one else wish to 
strike and, therefore, it is neces- 
sary for the Mediation Board to 
have at least a_ reasonable 
amount of money with which to 
carry on their very important 
task”’. 


“The normal and uninterrupt- 
ed flow of inter-state commerce, 
including air passenger traffic 
and the prompt deliverance of 
air mail, air express and other 
important air cargo, is of vital 
importance to the nation and 
cannot be stopped without caus- 
ing immediate and needless in- 
convenience and suffering on the 
part of the citizens of the na- 
tion”’. 
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The North Atlantic Route| dustry attention. modified in whole or in part. 
Transfer Case, whereby Pan| Early in February Public| These Public Counsel pointed 
American Airways, Inc., pro-| Counsel James L. Highsaw, Jr.,| out that the present route pat- 
poses to acquire the routes and| and William F. Kennedy moved| tern in the North Atlantic, as 
equipment of American Overseas| that the Board institute a pro-| decided in 1945 and Ordered by 
Airlines, Inc., by a stock trans-| ceeding supported by some very | the President and the Board for 
fer agreement, now in prelimi-| penetrating argument to deter-|a seven-year period, expiring 
nary stages at the Civil Aero-| mine whether public convenience | July, 1952, would be substantial- 
nautics Board, bids fair to top| and necessity requires that the tyne asa a = 
the so-called National Airlines, | certificates of PAA, AOA and| 0 e certificate o , an 7 x 
Inc., Dismemberment case in in-| TWA be altered, amended or| would eliminate American-Flag NOW THE MAN HAS TO BITE THE DOG : 

| competition between the United|.,. Planes and aviation are getting so large, that it isn’t the big 

| States and London. On this| things that are news anymore; they’re just taken for granted. To 
‘point Public Counsel argued attract any attention at all, you have to come up with something 
| that, since the ultimate decision that looks like a watch charm alongside its big-brother counter- 
| is up to the President to deter- | P@tts- Here’s “Little Henry”, which in addition to being on the 
‘onsider the solution of the problem satisfactory from a mechnical | mine what is adequate for public | decidedly small side can also lay claim to a “first” in the aviation 
standpoint. | convenience and necessity, as| . % 

Since we are utilizing surface pressures, the wind estimate} well as national defense, in the| ~ 
we obtain must necessarily be restricted to the lower levels, shown | North Atlantic route structure, | 
yy experience to range up to about 5,000 feet above the average | the company-initiated proposal 
errain. It is for this reason that we recommend its use only for | deprives the President of free- | 
those pilots doing primarily short-haul work. It is possible, how-| dom of action in determining | 
sver, to use this method for high-altitude, long range flying, pro-| what is adequate by limiting his | 
viding that upper level pressures are available at point of depar- | decision to a mere yes or no to| 
ture and destination. This would necessarily require the services| the proposal. 
»f professional meteorologists and so would introduce an added | ‘- ‘ 
-omplication. | Many Ramifications 

The President could easily de- | 
es p A . ; sire, it was pointed out, to elim- 
Pressure difference flying is essentially so simple that, for a| inate this feature of the PAA-| 
pilot who flies a particular route with any reasonable degree of | AOA agreement, which aban- | 
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For Short-Haul Navigation 


(Continued from Page 5, Cols. 1 and 2) 





Essentially a Simple Method 


frequency, it will merely be necessary for him to note the differ-| qons competitive service to Lon- | 


| 


| don, by amending TWA’s route | 


ences in altimeter settings as they appear on the last sequence 
report and mentally compute his drift correction angle. pattern to provide through-car- | 

Here is an example: On the Boston-New York route, a typical | rier service to that important | 
short-haul run, the drift correction angle for a DC-3 is equal to| traffic terminal; but the present | 
about 75% of the pressure difference. Given a difference of alti- proposal does not include that | 
meter settings between these two stations of .10”, the drift will] jssye. Substantial possibility | 
be 7.5°. If New York has the lower pressure, the 7.5° should be| that the President and the Board | & ee 
subtracted when flying toward New York. Once pe proportion | may want to re-distribute the | ie TT Plow 
between pressure difference and drift correction angle is estab- | : Sat % : : : : : : ae ae > p 
lished, no computer, table or graph is required; merely scan the| or yn A pgpenny = ed world; namely, the first ram-jet helicopter of its kind. Pilot is 
: age ih : . . | NOY antic, aS proposed 1N|Charles S. Wood Jr. A product of McDonnell Aircraft Corp., of 
sequence reports, note the pressure difference, and accurately esti- | the agreement, is indicated when | St. Louis. the ship is 121 feet 1 am, tank telah ype nd 
mate your drift correction. Of course, each time a new route is | it is considered that the surviv- , "310 © id » it +~ loped soven ree sion ’ th the U "s. 
flown, or, a new air speed is used, a new solution must be made on | ing carriers, PAA and TWA ‘Air F pounds. was developed in cooperation wi eu. &. 
the computer to determine the correct proportion to be used. | would present an unhealthy fi- 7” on mn Pr . 

A similar proportion may be used to determine the value of | : : ‘ set Mila ae 
the cross wind component if this should be desired. Using the ee ee North At- IN GOD’S (?) COUNTRY 
above illustration, double the pressure difference and read in miles] jantic route structure is sched- Add to the list of victims of the pranks of “Ol’ Man Weather”, 
per hour: pressure difference .10”, cross wind 20 mph. |uled to come up for automatic whose shennanigans during the winter of 1948-1949 will go down 

| review. The present proposal by | 25 some of the screwiest on record, these new Army inductees from 

| PAA indicates that the decision | “God’s Country”. Having gotten a taste of winter at Fort Mon- 
Sc ) 2 ) : concerning the structure of the | mouth, N. J., they chartered a plane to take them back to sunny 
be difficult to obtain an estimate of the altimeter setting at point | North Atlantic route pattern is | California on a quick furlough trip only to find that the expected 
of destination. If the required drift correction angle is known, | P sae , 


- tend / ; — 
the basic problem may easily be worked backwards to obtain the | actually being made in this case 


difference in pressure between departure point and destination. | rer pemere: pag. d 
If the pressure is not changing at a very rapid rate, this will give mere formality. Thus & wes 
. ree Aa a It will, at least, be much better than | pointed out, the Board chould 


For pilots operating into many fields within a relatively small ao — Pn eligi on | 
area, a simple graph may be constructed which will yield the | nae North pew coctiinaien 8 | 
actual wind direction and velocity. Such a graph can be based on | . 
any four altimeter settings within the general area of operation. | Possible Results 
It is desirable that the stations be paired two and two so that | Since it is indicated that AOA 
lines drawn between each pair lie at right angles to each other. | wants to abandon its certificate 
The relationship of Boston and New York to Hartford and Albany | jn the North Atlantic. it is en-| 
as shown in the accompanying, is nearly ideal. | tirely possible that TWA would 

Perhaps of particular interest to the professional pilot is the | 5. 4 result of the weakened oom. 
inter-relationship of pressure difference navigation with weather | parative position, should the 
forecasting. For the professional meteorologist pressure differ- | agreement be approved, desire to peer my ae 
ences are a source of much important weather information, some| withdraw from its overseas | rays of old sol had become so frost bitten that even the usually 
of which can likewise be available to the pilot. Simply by being | -outes. Then Congress, the Pres- | vociferous California Chamber of Commerce was dodging the issue 
aware of the difference in altimeter settings and readily observed | igent, the Board, and the Public | with “no comment” and not a press release came out of “God’s 
flight conditions, a pilot can gain information regarding the gen- | |Country” for days on end. Back in New Jersey, which they left 
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Poor Radio Reception Poses Difficulty 
Sometimes, when radio reception is particularly poor, it may 
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eral trend of the weather as well as other more specific knowledge. | (Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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—Acme Telephotos 

SO THEY TOOK A LOOK PAA Captain Ben S. Harrell, of Local Council No. 56, PAA- 

. Transatlantic, thought it would be a shame to deprive his pas- 

sengers of a once-in-a-lifetime sight. So he didn’t, with the result that today they can count themselves 

among the select few on the face of the earth to have an aerial view of an erupting volcano. In the above 

photo, taken while Captain Harrell was circling to give his passengers a sightseeing tour over Mauna Loa at 

Hilo, Hawaii, three of the major breaks that split its face throw off clouds of fumes and smoke. The largest 

lava flow is from the end of the fissure just above the plane wing. In the inset is Captain Harrell who 

described the sight as “awe-inspiring—a giant display of fireworks”. Passengers said it looked like a beau- 
tiful sunrise. 


|of an indescribable cross be- 
4 


in such a hurry, the tables were turned during their absence with 
a mid-winter spring—a lowdown dirty trick on the part of the 
weatherman, we must say. 


BUT IF SOMEONE FORGOT TO WIND THE CLOCK 

For years man has been jumping from planes via parachute 
and doing all right pulling their own ripcords, but now gadget- 
happy aviation is even trying to attach a new “gismo” to that 
| precious hunk of silk . . . kind 





| tween a stop watch, an altim- 
|eter, and a meat slicer. The 
object, according to its mak- 
ers, is to automatically open 
a parachute at a desired alti- 
tude and eliminate the human 
element. However, we’ve got 
a sneaking suspicion that 
when a man is paddling 
around on a couple of thou- 
sand feet of nothing but air 7 
he grows pretty self-reliant 
all of a sudden-like and the 
old reliable count-ten-and- 
yank-like-hell method is up to 
the trick. And what about 
the human element behind 
the “Gismo” that is suppose 
to eliminate the human ele- 
ment? Sooner or later there 
would come the day when someone would forget to wind the clock 
or sharpen the knife or the 90 day guarantee was up. 
* * * 





JUST TAKE YOUR PICK 

A diplomat is a man who can make his wife believe she looks 
fat in a mink coat (attention Charlie Ruby) ; The average husband 
is one who lays down the law to his wife and then accepts all her 
amendments. 

Three acts which comprise the chief business of a woman’s 
are attract, contract and detract; Men are like corks when it 
comes to proposing: some will pop the question while others 
have to be drawn out. 

About all the modern girl knows about a needle is that you 
have to change it on a phonograph. 
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OVER AND UNDER WITH 


NARY A 


TRAFFIC SNARL 





simultaneously by this unique underpass at New York’s new International Airport. 


—Acme Photo 
The planes take the high road and the cars the low road as both air and surface traffic is kept moving 


roadway underpass of its kind and so practical that one cannot help wondering why it wasn’t seized upon 
a long time ago to solve airport traffic problems. It makes possible continuous and smooth flowing auto- 
mobile and plane traffic with nary a traffic snarl or lost moment for either. The underpass is built to sup- 
port two taxiway bridges, each capable of sustaining a 300,000-pound plane. This is the kind of efficient 
planning needed in the building and expansion of our great metropolitan airports. 








Pilots' Opinions to Form Basis of 
CAA Cockpit Visibility Research | 


A mass survey of every air 
line pilot in the country, aimed 
at finding out what is wrong 
with cockpit visibility in trans- 
port aircraft and what can be 
done to remedy deficiencies, was 
launched this month by the CAA 
Technical Development Office 
with the complete approval and 
active participation of ALPA. 

The first step in the project, 
which the CAA says has “the 
ultimate objective” of establish- 
ing “‘standards of cockpit visibil- 
ity which will be consistent with 
adequate operating safety”, was 
Headquarters’ distribution of a 
CAA questionnaire on the sub- 
ject by the ALPA Engineering 
and Air Safety Department in co- 
operation with Thomas Edwards, 
research engineer from the CAA 
Indianapolis Experimental Sta- 
tion. 


Harmonious Accord 


Both ALPA and the CAA are 
convinced of the scientific value 








_ CONVERSION 


‘ 





—Acme Photo 


Because they have no tails or 
fuselages, nine 100-ton Northrop 
Flying Wings fit easily on this ramp 
at the Northrop Aircraft field where 
only four conventional planes would 
usually find room. These flying 
wings, forming an unusual pattern 
of “V’s”’, are in the process of be- 
ing transformed to jet-powered air- 
craft on orders from the U. S. Air 
Force. 

















of the survey and are in perfect 
accord on the value of pilot opin- 
ion on the subject of cockpit vis- 
ibility. 

Full cooperation of the air line 
pilots in expressing their opin- 
ions, which will remain anony- 
mous and confidential, has been 
urged by President Behncke, 
who stated: 

“The pilots who fly the trans- 
port aircraft are the best source 
for this type of information and 
welcome the opportunity to offer 
constructive thinking on this 
problem. Therefore, we are very 
happy to cooperate with the 
CAA in their efforts to obtain 
the much-needed scientific infor- 
mation for design criteria for 


PORTRAITS 


By JAMES J. METCALFE 


(Courtesy of James J. Metcalfe 
and The Chicago Sun-Times 
Syndicate.) 


Air Line Pilot 


Each time I fly I think about 
... The pilot of the plane... 
And how no doubt he must en- 
dure A certain nervous 
strain . .. His eyes and hands 
are busy but ... The minutes 
seem so long ... That there 
must be monotony... In every 
motor’s song ... And as the 
clouds go drifting by ... Or 
raindrops fill the air... I know 
he must have many thoughts 
... That he would like to share 
.. . Perhaps his heart is lonely 
for ... The one he loves the 
most . Or he has private 
problems that ... Extend from 
coast to coast ... In any case I 
really think .. . His credit ought 
to climb ... For his devotion to 
the task ... That saves me so 
much time. 





cockpit visibility”’. 

The CAA said they considered 
evaluation of the ideas of the 
operating pilots concerning visi- 
bility problems as one of the 
most important aspects of their 
program. 


Aids Evaluation 


“Since it is obvious that the 
best judges of quality of visibil- 
ity in cockpits are the pilots 
themselves’, the CAA Office of 
Technical Development stated, 
“we are calling upon them to 
supply us with the basic infor- 
mation on which an analysis can 
be made. Such an analysis will 
permit a quantitative evalution 
of the present designs and the 
possible establishment of quanti- 
tative standards for future de- 
signs”. 

It is anticipated that the ques- 
tionnaire, the preparation of 


-|which was participated in by 


ALPA, will uncover much valu- 
able information on the principal | 
factors influencing cockpit visi- | 
bility. One of these factors, and 
probably the most important, is 
considered to be the directions | 
of the angles of sight or field of | 
vision through windshield panels | 
and cockpit windows from the 








Washington 


Slipstream 


(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) | 





would have the chosen instru- | 


ment, in operation, across the 
North Atlantic at least, against 
their wishes. 


American Airlines’ manage- 


views and a clarification of the 
reasons for its decision to sell a 
prosperous business, particular- 
ly if the decision was based on 
information or prediction of fu- 
ture unfavorable prospects in 
the North Atlantic. 


Public Counsel stated further: 


“Tt is unthinkable that in a mat- : 


ter of such vital national inter- 
est, the initiative in determining 


American policy should be left} % 


to the private individuals. The 
Board, in discharging its statu- 
tory responsibility to the Presi- 


| dent, should take every possible 
| step to recast this proceeding so 


as to give the President as free 
a hand as possible in modifying 
—if he finds it desirable to do 
so—the North Atlantic route 


normal pilot eye position, with} structure”. 


consideration of the airplane in | 
different maneuvers. Another | 
important factor is the obstruc- | 
tions and distortion allowable at 
different angles of sight. 

There is no doubt but that) 
the result of the survey will have | 
a very great influence in estab- 
lishing a criterion for minimum 
visibility requirements in future 
airplane cockpit design. 





First ANDB Report 


The first of a series of reports 
to be issued by the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board 
(ANDB), concerning evaluation 
of equipment to be used in the 
All Weather Air Traffic Control 
System adopted as a result of 
the RTCA work, stressed a need 
for greater accuracy in the om- 
ni-range and distance measuring 





JESS HART, PIONEER 
AIRMAN, FLIES WEST 


Jess Hart, 51-year old vet- 
eran airman, died in his Ar- 
lington, Virginia, home on 
January 18. One of the found- 
ers of the Varney Air Trans- 
port Company, Hart had been 
a pilot with Continental Air 
Lines for more than 18 years. 





It is the world’s first | 


Beginning his flying career 
|| in 1915, Hart also served as a 
pilot for the CAB Safety Bu- 
reau for several years. In his 
early days in aviation, Hart 
was a G.I. buddy of ALPA’s 
President, David L. Behncke, 
at the North Island Military 
Aviation School that is a 
branch of the U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps. Mr. Behncke said 
of him, “Jess Hart was my 
true blue loyal friend and 
there never was a better pi- 
lot’. 











| installations. Omni-range bear- 
ing errors both in circular and 
| radial flight varied up to six de- 
grees in the signals, depending 
| on favorable or unfavorable ele- 
| vations. 


In the latter, errors of plus or 
minus three degrees were en- 
countered 94 per cent of the 
time. Multiple on-course signals 
were indicated anywhere from 
10 to 25 miles from the stations 
at elevations of eight degrees at 
ten miles distance and five and a 
half and five and four-tenths de- 
grees at 25 miles distance. At 
these points where multiple on- 
course signals were received, the 
automatic pilot became useless. 
In the DME (Distance Measur- 
|ing Equipment) the error was 
found to vary between a minus 
two-tenths miles at 16 miles 
from the station to a plus three 
miles when 80 miles away. 


More Tests Indicated 


At below 40 miles, the error 
was limited to two plus miles 
error; and over that up to 80 
miles, the error was confined to 
a three and three-fourths miles 
| error. It was found that even in 
| shallow banks of as little as 15 
| degrees the DME signal would 
| be lost and the automatic com- 
| puter fouled up. This occurred 
| from close in (15 miles or more). 

In automatic cross computers 
|the overall system errors, 
| ground and aerial equipment, 
| amounted to as much as ten 
miles deviation from the desired 
course, usually to the right. 
| Since the majority of the devel- 
opment program testing has 
been done in the Indianapolis 
area over level terrain, the 
ANDB has recommended that 












Just in Case... 


—Acme Photo 
DOMINICO VANINETTI 


Like a Delicatessen 


Just in case the “promised land” 
didn’t live up to its promise, 85-year- 
old Dominico Vaninetti, who arrived 
at La Guardia Field on a flight from 
London, obviously wasn’t taking any 
chances. The aged air traveler's pre- 
paredness program took on the 
aspects of a flying delicatessen. En- 
route to the state of Washington for 
his first reunion with his son in 37 
years, he brought with him a suit- 
case filled with bread, dried mush- 
rooms, candies, olives, salami, cog- 
nac, and other Milanese delicacies. 
The Italian octogenarian even 
brought over two pairs of nylon 
stockings. 





Airports Values Set 
At 6 Billion Dollars 


A total of six billion dollars is 
the estimated figure for this 
country’s civil and military air- 
ports, according to a recent re- 
port by the Department of Com- 
merce, released in connection 
with the survey made by Special 
Committee No. 31 of the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics (R.T.C.A.). This figure 
excludes the value of hangers 
and buildings in both groups. 

An approximate $4,000,000,000 
estimate is placed on the air 
force properties, and about $2,- 








000,000,000, including federal 
and local expenses, on civil 
fields. 

further tests be made over 


mountainous and watery terrain 
for a better evaluation of the 
equipment. 

ALPA will, of course, want 
extensive testing by line pilots 
before going overboard on this 
new equipment. 











JUST LIKE HOME 


Air transportation, which so far has 
offered speed almost exclusively as 


its main attraction, is beginning to take the obviously necessary course 
of matching competitive surface transportation in luxury and comfort. The 


new Boeing Stratocruiser, pictured here with its cabin made up into a 
| night sleeper, includes such comfortable luxury innovations as women’s 
| powder rooms, specially mirrored walls in men’s dressing rooms, temper- 
| ature controls, air filters, air pressure control and foam rubber-padded 
berths. Upper berths measure six feet 31/, inches by 40 inches, while the 
ment, it was noted, should be in- lower berths, large enough to accommodate two persons, are six feet four 
vited for an expression of its inches by 42 inches. It has a maximum seating capacity of 75 passengers. 








—Acme Photo 
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